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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page 115.) 


In the time of his illness in the year 1761, as 
mentioned in page 205, he uttered divers 
weighty expressions, some of which were com- 
mitted to writing by a friend who was present, 
and being well worthy to be further preserved 
are here inserted, viz. 

In this sickness he was reduced very low, and 
sometimes said it looked unlikely that he should 
recover; in the forepart thereof he often men- 
tioned his being in great poverty of spirit, say- 
ing, that before he was taken ill, he felt such 
deep distress of mind, that he thought he was a 
cumber to the ground, and scarcely worthy to 
partake of the meanest necessaries of life, that 
even bread and water seemed too good for him. 

On the fourth of the Eleventh month, four 
friends being present, he spake in a very awful 
frame of mind nearly as follows: ‘‘ Such build 
on a sandy foundation who refuse paying that 
which is called the Provincial or King’s Tax, 
only because some others scruple paying it, whom 
they esteem, yet I have now clearly seen, as well 
as heretefore, that the testimony of Truth if 
deeply attended to, will not be found to unite 
with warlike measures: and that it will in the 
Lord’s time be exalted above all opposition, and 
edme to possess even the gates of its enemies ; 
though it may appear mean and contemptible in 
the eyes of some now-a-days, as the conduct of 
our primitive Friends did, in divers respects in 
the world’s view: and whosoever continues to 
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trample upon or despise the tender scruples of 
their brethren in relation to their clearness con- 
cerning war, will certainly find it a weight too 
heavy for them to bear. 

‘« My testimony on this account so far as I 
have borne it, yields me satisfaction at this 
time ; and the painful steps 1 have taken on 
sundry occasions, both in public and private, to 
discharge my conscience in the sight of God, in 
giving faithful warnings to my brethren and 
countrymen, both in a civil and religious capacity, 
afford me comfort in this distressing season. I 
have clearly seen, and the prospect at this time 
adds Divine strength to my soul, that the God 
of Truth is determined iw due time to exalt the 
mountain of his Holiness above all the hills of 
an empty profession ; and all such who shall be 
admitted as clean inhabitants thereon, he wills 
them to be quite clean-handed ; and that they 
should become subject to the Lamb’s nature in 
every respect, and not shake hands with that 
nature which would tear and devour, nor in any 
shape contribute to the price of blood.” 

At another time he said, “ I have been led in 
the present dispensation allotted me, to behold 
the situation of divers particular friends, to whom 
I feel ardent affection, who seem to have given, 
or sold away for this world’s friendship the testi- 
mony they should have borne for the Prince of 
Peace, who is the High Priest of our profession; 
and for fear of breaking an outside unity, which 
will surely come to be broken, that the true unity 
in the bond of peace may be exalted, have acted 
contrary to the former sight of their duty, and 
are thereby become halt, and dimsighted in 
several respects ; such, though they still seem to 
desire it, cannot attain to the spotless beauty of 
Truth, nor approach to the top of the mountain; 
on whose account I am afraid, that some of them 
will never recover their former strength, nor at- 
tain to that dignity the truth would have placed 
upon them, if they had been faithful ; the situa- 
tion of whom I have bewailed with anxiety of 
mind. I have been from my youth up accustom- 
ed to sorrow, and am a man acquainted with 
grief, and now remarkably: the lives of my 
brethren and of all men appear exceeding pre- 
cious in my sight. It looks doubtfu: whether I 
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shall ever see my friends met in a Quarterly-Meet- 
ing again, yet if it be the will of Divine Provi- 
dence [ much desire it; having heretofore through 
a timorous disposition, lest I should offend some, 
and for fear of the frowns of elder brethren, con- 
cealed some things I should have declared: and 
if I should now never more have a public oppor- 
tunity, I speak thus in your hearing, to let it be 
known that I am still a well-wisher to all men, 
and that my integrity to the testimony of truth, 
against all connections with wars and fighting, 
is now full as strong, or stronger than ever.” 

On second day morning, the ninth of the 
eleventh month, he said to this effect, viz. “I 
have been led to see the necessity there is for 
Friends to beware of the custom of drinking 
drams, or strong spirits mixed ; I have for many 
years rarely taken any, except on particular 
occasions, and then but a very small quantity. 
It is my judgment, that the less any of us 
accustom ourselves to the use of those spirits, 
the better it would be for our constitutions in 
general ; I believe it is not consistent with the 
will of Divine Providence, that the course of 
nature should be obstructed and changed, and 
our animal spirits corrupted through the unnatu- 
ral warmth of spirituous liquors. 

‘From my present sense and feeling of that 
regular temperance which is truly pleasing in the 
eyes of Heaven, I bave€nourned that the use of 
strong drink should become so prevalent amongst 
us who make so high a profession ; whose bodies 
should be temples of the Holy Ghost, and should 
not be defiled, or tainted with any degree of in- 
temperance. In harvest there is generally plenty 
of other refreshment, which would keep the 
bodies of men as strong, and as capable to per- 
form hard labor: witness the health and strength 
of our forefathers in the first settlement of this 
country, when strong liquors were very little used 
amongst them. 

‘¢ Alas! how dimness has overtaken us, when 
we compare ourselves, and our practices with the 
temperance and moderation of our forefathers, 
and the early settlers of this Province! How 
sumptuous now are the tables, how rich and 
costly the apparel, the diet, and the furniture, 
of many of our friends even in the country; but 
more especially in the city! How is the sim- 
plicity and plainness of truth departed from, and 
pomp and splendid appearances taken their 
place! And how much cost and time might be 
spared from needless things, and applied to bet- 
ter uses, to the bettering of our country, and 
helping to turn away the judgment which hangs 
over us, in part occasioned by these things.” 

“JT desire that my grand children may be 
brought up in a plain simple way, accustomed to 
industry, and some useful business in the 
creation ; not aiming at great estates, nor follow- 
ing others in that way; but give them useful 
learning, and rather choose husbandry, and a 
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plain calling for them in the country, than en- 
deavor to promote them to ways of mer- 
chandize ; for according to my observation from 
my youth up, the former is less dangerous, and 
less corrupting. I observed, when I was in Eng- 
land, that some of the greatest and wisest men 
in a religious sense, were brought up at the 
plough tail, or in some laborious occupation ; 
where the mind is less liable to be diverted from 
an awful sense of the Creator, than in an easy, 
idle education ; how many great men there are, 
whom I could name, whose way of living is mean 
and homely, in this world’s account, so that they 
have little more than real necessity requires ; 
and yet they are rich in the best sense.” 

The next day, being asked how he was, he 
said nearly as follows: ‘I have slept sweetly, 
and seem much refreshed, and though I feel 
myself very weak in body, I am full of Divine 
consolation, having never before had such pros- 
pects of Heavenly things: it seems even as 
though my soul was united in chorus with 
glorified saints and angels, both sleeping and 
waking. [ now believe I shall recover, and that 
this sickness did not happen to me altogether on 
my own account; my way to recover is to be in- 
dustrious and diligent in what I believe is re- 
quired of me; I have many messages to deliver, 
both in public, and privately to divers friends, 
whom I have seen to have missed their way, and 
have in a great measure deprived themselves of 
the beauty wherewith an humble abiding in the 
truth would have dignified them: and some of 
my elder brethren, for whom I feel an uncommon 
nearness of affection, their lives never appeared 
to be more near to me, and I dare not conceal 
counsel from them, whether they will hear or 
forbear. Yea, I thought last night, I had a clear 
prospect of the situations of many within the 
verge of our Quarterly Meeting ; it seemed as 
though the inward states of particulars were 
opened to me in full view; the pure Life in the 
brightness of religion never appeared to be more 
precious ; an uncommon earnestness attends my 
mind, for the recovery of the rebellious, hypo- 
critical, and backsliding professors of all ranks 
amongst us: and if I get to our Quarterly Meet- 
ing (which I believe 1 shall) and can have time 
allowed me when there, I have tidings, import- 
ant tidings, as from a dying man, to many par- 
ticulars. I have seen the mystery of the three 
days, or the prophets laying three days and three 
nights in the belly of the fish. A wicked and 
adulterous generation are now, as well as former- 
ly, seeking for a sign to things spoken closely, 
but no sign shall be given them, save the sign 
of the prophet Jonah: our Saviour’s sufferings 
for mankind, and afterwards descending into 
the bowels of the earth, prefigured that his fol- 
lowers must, after his pattern, descend into 
spiritual baptism; that they may rise again, 
freed from the dregs of nature, and from the cor. 
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ruptions of the creaturely passions, before they 
can be qualified to see, and suitably to adminis- 
ter to the states of others. I have likewise seen 
the mystery of Ezekiel’s sufferings, and bearing 
the sins of the house of Israel for the space of 
390 days, which being accomplished, he was 
commanded to turn on the other side, and to 
bear the sins of Judah forty days, for the cor- 







been as way-marks to others. My state has been 
for several years past, my deep baptisms, and 







rod of the wicked, in which dispensation I have | 
been sometimes ready to conclude with Elijah, | 
that the altars were thrown down, and the Lord’s | 
prophets slain, and I, a mean worthless servant | 
left alone, and that my life was sought also. [| 
have now seen the use of those dispensations to! 
me, with the use of my late sickness, whereby , 
Iam reduced to great weakness of body ; het 
I might be as a sign to this generation, and as 
with the mouth of a dying man utter tidings| 
without fear of giving offence ; tidings which I 









ruptions of that princely tribe, who should have 


painful sittings in our meetings, like bearing the’ 
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the dawning of that precious morning, wherein 
corruption shall be swept away from the church, 
and righteousness and truth begin to flourish 
greatly. The day seems to me to be at hand; 
and what if I say, I have a degree of faith that 
some of the children now born may live to see it : 
Through innocent boldness, my face now seems 
to be as brass, and in the openings of the vision 
of life, I think I could utter Gospel truths, and 
discover the mystery of iniquity which I have 
seen, without fearing any mortal man. I may be 
raised to live a while longer, though to die now 
would be a welcome release to me. Yea, I could 
not desire to live, but for the longings of soul 
and pantings of heart which I fee! towards the 
precious seed in many whom I have now been 
led in spirit to visit. I have beheld their situa- 
tion to be as lumps, taken or cut out from the 
bowels of their mother the earth, though much 
hidden from the view of mortals; and are tem- 
pering and fashioning by the Divine Potter, in 
différent shapes, for divers uses; and I have 
seen that the Potter’s power is sufficient to pick 


have heretofore concealed, through a timorous’ out and take away every gravel and little pebble 
disposition. I have seen at this season that the| of nature ; many I have beheld in this situation, 
Lord hath preserved a living number in Israel, | set by (as it were) out of sight to dry, until all 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal, or the| the dampness and natural moisture is removed 
god of this world; I have also seen the conditions | from them: not being yet fitted to undergo the 
of many who have worshipped strange gods ; and | operation of burning; but when properly pre- 
the corruption even of some who have assumed | pared, and thoroughly dried, many will be 
the station of ministers in our society, how they| brought to the fire, burned and glazed, so that 





























are deceived so far as to believe a lie; have seen 
lying visions, and have caused the weak to stum-| 
ble; they have been speaking peace to the peo- | 
ple as in the Lord’s name, when it was only a 
flash, or divination of their own brain, which 
has tended to corruption and putrefaction in the 
churches : and I have seen how that many little 
ones have laid groaning as under the burden and | 
oppression of these things, whose day of redemp- 
tion draweth near, when they shall be made by 
the Almighty, as bright stars in the firmament 
of his power; and those who are corrupt, and 
settled on their lees, shall be punished. In this 
dispensation I have abundantly witnessed the 
incomes of that peace and love which passeth 
all understanding ; neither my tongue nor capaci- 
ty are able to set forth the bowels of compassion 
which I livingly feel to flow towards the whole 
bulk of mankind ; and especially to my brethren 
in profession. Yea, it seems as though no afflic- 
tion would be too great to endure for their sakes, 
ifit might be a means to have some of them 
(whose situation L have now been led to behold 
as particulars) restored to their former greenness 
and spiritual health, from whence they have 
fallen, and dimness has overtaken them. And 
though my outward man seems almost wasted, 
my spirit is strong in the Lord, and in the in- 
expressible strength of affection, I have found 
my spirit led from place to place over the country, 
to visit the souls in prison. Yea, I have beheld 



































they may retain the liquor or wine of the king- 
dom with a sweet taste, without any degree of 
taint, or nauseous smell.” 

(To be continued.) 


———__-—~er—-_____ 
WAR. 
BY JONATHAN DYMOND, 


Whatever the principles of Christianity will 
require hereafter they require now. Christianity, 
with its present principles and obligations, is to 
produce universal peace. It becomes, therefore, 
an absurdity, a simple contradiction, to maintain 
that the principles of Christianity allow of war, 
when they, and they only, are to eradicate it. 
If we had no other guarantee of peace than the 
existence of our religion, and no other hope of 
peace than in its diffusion, how can that religion 
sanction war? 

The case is clear. A more perfect obedience 
to that same gospel, which we are told sanctions 
slaughter, will be the means, and the only means, 
of exterminating slaughter from the world. It 
is not from an alteration of Christianity, but 
from an assimilation of Christians to its nature, 
that we are to hope. It is because we violate 
the principles of our religion, because we are 
not what they require us to be, that wars are 
continued. If we will not be peaceable, let us 
then, at least, be honest, and acknowledge that 
we continue to slaughter one another, not because 
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Christianity permits it, but because we reject her 
laws. 

The opinions of the earliest professors of Chris- 
tianity upon the lawfulness of war are of import- 
ance, because they who lived nearest to the time 
of its Founder were the most likely to be in- 
formed of his intentions and his will, and to 
practise them without those adulterations which 
we know have been introduced by the lapse of 
ages. 

During a considerable period after the death 
of Christ, it is certain, then, that his followers 
believed he had forbidden war ; and that, in con- 
sequence of this belief, many of them refused 
to engage in it, whatever were the consequences, 
whether reproach, or imprisonment, or death. 
These facts are indisputable: “It is as easy,” 
says a learned writer of the seventeenth century, 
“to obscure the sun at mid-day, as to deny that 
the primitive Christians renounced all revenge 
and war.” Christ and his apostles delivered 
general precepts for the regulation of our c8n- 
duct. It was necessary for their successors to 
apply them to their practice in life. And to 
what did they apply the pacific precepts which 
had been delivered? They applied them to 
war: they were assured that the precepts abso- 
lutely forbade it. This belief they derived 
from those very precepts on which we have in- 
sisted: they referred expressly to the same | 
passages in the New Testament, and from the 
authority and obligation of those passages, they 
refused to bear arms. A few examples from 
their history will show with what undoubted | 
confidence they believed in the unlawfulness of | 
war, and how much they were willing to suffer 
in the cause of peace. 

Maximilian, as it is related in the Acts of 
Ruinart, was brought before the tribunal to be 
enrolled as a soldier. On the proconsul’s asking 
his name, Maximilian replied, “ I am a Christian, 
and cannot fight.” It was, however, ordered that 
he should be enrolled, but he refused to serve, 
still alleging that he was a Christian. THe was 
immediately told that there was no alternative 
between bearing arms and being put to death. 
But his fidelity was not to be shaken :—“ I can- 
not fight,” said he, “if I die.” He continued 
steadfast to his principles, and was consigned to 
the executioner. 

The primitive Christians not only refused to be 
enlisted in the army, but when they embraced 
Christianity while already enlisted, they aban- 
doned the profession at whatever cost. Marcellus 
was a centurion in the legion called Trajana. 
While holding this commission he became a 
Christian ; and believing, in common with his 
fellow Christians, that war was no longer per- 

mitted to him, he threw down his belt at the 
head of the legion, declaring that he had be- 
come a Christian, and that he would serve no 
longer. He Was committed to prison; but he 
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was still faithful to Christianity. “It is not 
lawful,” said he, ‘for a Christian to bear arms 
for any earthly consideration ;” and he was in 
consequence put to death. Almost immediately 
afterward, Cassain, who was notary to the same 
legion, gave up his office. He steadfastly main- 
tained the sentiments of Marcellus, and like him 
was consigned to the executioner. Martin, of 
whom so much is said by Sulpicius Severus, was 
bred to the profession of arms, which, on his 
acceptance of Christianity, he abandoned. To 
Julian the Apostate, the only reason that we 
find he gave for his conduct was this :—“I am 
a Christian, and therefore I cannot fight.” 

These were not the sentiments, and this was 
not the conduct, of insulated individuals who 
might be actuated by individual opinion, or by 
their private interpretations of the duties of 
Christianity. Their principles were the princi- 
ples of the body. ‘They were recognised and 
defended by the Christian writers, their cotem- 
poraries. Justin Martyr and Tatian talk of 
soldiers and Cbristians as distinct characters; 
and Tatian says that the Christians declined 
even military commands. Clemens of Alexan- 
dria calls his Christian cotemporaries the “ follow- 
ers of peace,’ and expressly tells us “that the 
followers of peace used none of the implements 
of war.” Lactantius, another early Christian, 
says expressly, “It can never be lawful for a 
righteous man to go to war.” About the end 
of the second century, Celsus, one of the oppo 
nents of Christianity, charged the Christians 
with refusing to bear arms even in case of necessity. 
Origen, the defender of the Christians, does not 
think of denying the fact ; he admits the refusal, 
and justifies it, because war was unlawful. Fven 
after Christianity had spread over almost the 
whole of the known world, Tertullian, in speak- 
ing of a part of the Roman armies, including 
more than one-third of the standing legions of 
Rome, distinctly informs us that “ not a Christian 
could be found among them.” 

All this is explicit. The evidence of the 
following facts, is however, yet more determinate 
and satisfactory. Some of the arguments which 
at the present day are brought against the advo- 
cates of peace, were then urged against these 
early Christians ; and these arguments are er- 
amined and repelled. This indicates investiga- 
tion and inquiry, and manifests that their belief 
of the unlawfulness of war was not a vague 
opinion, hastily admitted and loosely floating 
among them, but that it was the result of de- 
liberate examination, and a consequent firm 
conviction that Christ had forbidden it. The 


very same arguments which are brought in de- 
fence of war at the present day were brought 
against the Christians sixteen hundred years 
ago; and sixteen hundred years ago, they were 
repelled by these faithful contenders for the 
It is remarkable, too, 
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that Tertullian appeals to the precepts from the 
Mount, in proof of those principles on which 
this chapter has been insisting :—that the dis- 
positions which the precepts inculcate are not com- 
patible with war, and that war therefore, is 
irreconcilable with Christianity. 

If it be possible, a still stronger evidence of 
the primitive belief is contained in the cireum- 
stance, that some of the Christian authors de- 
clared that the refusal of the Christians to bear 
arms was a fulfilment of ancient prophecy. The 
peculiar strength of this evidence consists in 
this,—that the fact of a refusal to bear arms is 
assumed as notorious and unquestioned. Ire- 
neus, who lived about the year 180, affirms that 
the prophecy of Isaiah, which declared that men 
should turn their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, had been fulfill- 
ed in his time ; “ for the Christians,” says he, 
“have changed their swords and their lances 
into instruments of peace, and they know not 
how to fight.” Justin Martyr, his contemporary, 
writes,— That the prophecy is fulfilled you 


Christians, however, afterwards became sol- 
diers: and when ?—When their yeneral fidelity 
to Christianity became relaxed; when, in other 
respects, they violated its principles; when they 
begun ‘to dissemble,” and {to falsify their 
word,” and “to cheat;” when “Christian casu- 
ists” had persuaded them that they might “ sit 
at meat in the idol’s temple ;’’ when Christians 
accepted even the priesthoods of idolatry. Ina 
word, they became soldiers when they had ceas- 
ed to be Christians. 

The departure from the original faithfulness 
was however not suddenly general. Like every 
other corruption, war obtained by degrees. 
During the first two hundred years, not a Chris- 
tian soldier is upon record. In the third century, 
when Christianity became partially corrupted, 
Christian soldjers were common. The number 
increased with the increase of the general profli- 
gacy; until at last, in the fourth century, Chris- 
tians became soldiers without hesitation, and 
perhaps without remorse. Here and there, how- 
ever, an ancient father still lifted up his voice for 


have good reason to believe, for we, who in! peace; but these, one after another, dropping 
times past killed one another, do not now fight | from the world, the tenet that war is unlawful 


with our enemies.” 
says, ‘‘ You must confess that the prophecy has 
been accomplished, as far as the practice of 
every individual is concerued to whom it is appli- 
cable.”’ 

It has been sometimes said, that the motive 
which influenced the early Christians to refuse to 
engage in war consisted in the idolatry which was 
connected with the Roman armies. One motive 
this idolatry unquestionably afforded ; but it is 
obvious, from the quotations which we have 
given, that their belief of the unlawfulness of 
fighting, independent of any question of idolatry, 
was an insuperable objection to engaging in war. 
Their words are explicit: “I cannot fight, if I 
die.” —* I am a Christian, and therefore I can- 
not jiyht.’’—* Christ,” says Tertullian, “ by dis- 
arming Peter, disarmed every soldier;” and 
Peter was not about to fight in the armies of 
idolatry. So entire was their conviction of the 
incompatibility of war with our religion, that 
they would not even be present at the gladiatorial 
fights, “lest,” says Theophilus, “ we should be- 
come partakers of the murders committed there.” 
Can any one believe that they who would not 
even witness a battle between two men would 
themselves fight in a battle between armies ? 
And the destruction of a gladiator, it should be 
remembered, was authorized by the state, as 
much as the destruction of enemies in war. 

It is therefore indisputable, that the Christians 
who lived nearest to the time of our Saviour 
believed, with undoubting confidence, that he 
had unequivocally forbidden war; that they 
openly avowed this belief; and that, in support 
of it, they were willing to sacrifice, and did 
sacrifice, their fortunes and their lives. 


Tertullian, who lived later, | ceased at length to be a tenet of the church. 


te 


WILLIAM PENN. 


The position of Penn was a curious one. He 
represented two phases of life as remarkably dis- 
tinguished as the Court of Charles IL., gallant 
and splendid, into which he was born, and the 
bare virgin forests of Pennsylvania with which 
he was to be so nobly connected He was to be 
both a Quaker and a Courtier. A man of dis- 
tinguished birth, of high fortune and position, 
and the friend and associate in prisons and com 
venticles of George Fox. That he reconciled 
the two characters, without compromise of what 
was true in either, is the real greatness of the 
man. ‘To have played the part of one of them 
in excess would have been easy enough. To 
have been a religious fanatic, or a State hack, 
would have been readily attainable, and more 
comprehensible to the public. Penn wasneither. 
While he was ready to suffer fine, imprisonment, 
and ignominy, to protest against vice in high 
places, to withstand every inducement of profli- 
gate policy, he never forgot his birth as a gen- 
tleman, and the duties of his position. It is in 
the first years of a man’s life that his character 
is formed, and his responsibilities marked out.— 
His father was one of the most distinguished of 
English Admirals, a worldly man, whose design 
was to build a splendid worldly fortune for his 
son. The worldliness Penn sifted out of his fate 
with invincible purity and strength of will; the 
opportunities for honorable influence he preserv- 
ed. The story of that struggle for conscience 
sake is known to all—of his alienation from home, 
his domiciliation in prisons—till time and 
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thought had taught his father, the stout old Ad-| self-denial ; that clearness of intellect and spint- 










miral, the stubble basis of his own views, the | ual life were promoted, by not clogging the bodily 
enduring foundation of the principles of his Qua-| functions with an amount and quality of food not 
ker sun. The son succeeded to the friendship | only unnecessary, but hurtful. Anabandonment of 


of the Duke of York, and the intercourse be-| 
tween the two is honorable to both. When his 
own family fell from the exiled King, Penn, to 
his honor, remained faithful to their old friend- 
ship, which he had so often turned to the open- | 
ing of prisons and the relief of oppressed con- | 
sciences. Twelve hundred Friends had been re- | 
leased by one of James’s acts from prison. Had | 
Penn no business at court? The friendship of; 
James smoothed the way of the Proprietor * 
Pennsylvania in the management of his colony. 


dessert, or the substitution of a very simple one, 
would be felt to advantage in the purse and the 
digestion. 

One unlooked-for advantage, I think, has re. 
sulted from the simple provision made for the 
last few years, in one of the upper rooms of the 
meeting-house, for those attending the Yearly 
Meeting, whose lodgings are very distant—the 
infirm, committees, &c. It has proved, con- 
clusively, how little variety is really necessary 
to refresh and strengthen the body, after sitting 


Would it have been better for America that for several hours in a crowded assembly: and 


Penn had never visited Whitehall ?—Literary 
World. 


———— -~0r- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Times of great public calamity, war included, 
by the suffering they cause, are occasions that 
call forth into active exercise many of the Chris- 
tian virtues. Patience, self-denial, cheerful 
trust, and meek endurance, are often developed 
in those who, in ordinary times, are not aware 
how much of this power has lain dormant 
for want of exercise. It seems peculiarly ap- 
propriate, that the members of a society which 
declines any participation in warlike measures, 
should show their patriotism by meeting, with 
cheerful endurance, their share of the trials and 
privations attendant on the present state of 
things. Few, if any, will escape some curtail- 
ment of their means of subsistence; and the 
necessity of economy, in some direction, will 
therefore be felt; but this economy should be 
governed by true wisdom. It is difficult so to 
curtail expenses, that none shall suffer by it; but 
let not the channels of beneficence be the first 
to be dried up, or the means of subsistence 
withdrawn from those whose daily bread is earn- 
ed by daily labor, and who are already at a point 
from which the next stage is beggary. Among 
the many modes in which a wise economy may 
be practised, the provision for the entertainment 
of our friends, and particularly at the approach- 
ing Yearly Meeting in this city, may be alluded 
to. Various causes connected with the present 
state of things will probably make the assem- 
blage smaller than usual; and the occasion, 
which is one not only of religious communion, 
but of agreeable, social intercouare, will neces- 
sarily be tinged with unusual seriousness. How 
appropriate, then, that the provision for our 
friends should be as moderate and inexpensive 
as is consistent with hospitality and our neces- 
sary wants, that we may have more to dispense 
to those who are greater sufferers by the pros- 
tration of almost every branch of trade and 
business. Terhaps, too, by such a course, we 
might discover that all were gainers by this 





many persons have expressed how much prefera- 
ble it was, to a dinner such as with the 
luxurious ideas of hospitality, too generally 
prevalent, many feel bound to set before their 
friends, on such occasions. 

It must be admitted that a marked improve- 
ment has taken place, of latter years, in many of 
our social customs; and we may rejoice in the 
fact that it is no longer considered necessary 
to provide for the entertainment of our Yearly 
Meeting Friends, either wine, malt Jiquors, 
segaurs or pipes; but is not the present a time 
when we might, with propriety, take another 
step forward ? A HouseKEEPER. 

Philada., 5th mo., 1861. 


ete 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. III. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR, 


Agriculture may be considered the science of 
sciences. It is true, that it is only of latter time 
that science has been brought to bear upon it; 
but when we see how intimately many branches 
of science are connected in agriculture, we need 
not wonder at the anticipations entertained on 
this head. On a new and untried subject antici- 
pations are often entertained from want of ex- 
perience, and still, though partially unsuccessful, 
the experience gained is often valuable. The 
labors of the alchymists, in search of the 
philosopher’s stone, though utterly unsuccessful 
in the object sought, yet many of their labors 
have proved valuable. Chemistry has vastly 
improved by these exertions; and when it was 
perceived that the true way to obtain scientific 
knowledge, was to observe the operations of na- 
ture, and found the law of science on these ob- 
servations, rather than to found theories first, 
and then search in nature for their confirmation, 
science truly advanced. 

When chemistry was first brought to bear 
upon agriculture, and a knowledge of the con- 
stituents of cultivated plants was made known, 
the idea was at once entertained that, by analyz- 
ing the soil, we might be able to tell, with cer- 
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tainty, whether a certain crop could be grown 
successfully or not. This, though no doubt true 
in principle, is found to be difficult in practice. 
Some of the substances found in plants, on 
analyzing, are in small quantity, and the quan- 
tity in the soil may, if in a proper condition to 
be assimilated, be small, yet sufficient for the 

lant; while, on analyzing the svil, it may be 
difficult to ascertain. 

There seems to be another difficulty at pres- 
ent. Agricultural chemists do not seem to be 
agreed as to what kind of amendment is neces- 
sary to insure a full crop of grain ‘or other pro- 
duce. One class of experimenters urge us to apply 
the sulphates, phosphates, &c., mainly. Of these, 
Leibig is at the head, and produces strong argu- 
ments, based on experiments, to sustain his 
views. His theory seems to be, that if the soil 
is in proper condition for the mineral constitu- 
ents of the plants, such as potash, soda, mag- 
nesia, phosphate of lime, Xc., to be readily | 
obtained, the supply of ammonia will be within | 
reach, the nitrogen of the atmosphere being the 
storehouse of this supply. On the other hand, 
ammoniacal manures are, by Lawes, Gilbert and 
others, considered of primary interest, and less 
importance is attached to mineral bases, the 
earth being relied on as a supply of these, which 
the growing plant has the power of selecting 
and appropriating. Experiments are being car- 
ried on by these two schools of theorists, and no 


doubt great good will be the result; and though 
neither may ultimately triumph, yet there is 
strong probability that the labor of each will, in 
part, be recognized as leading to the true re- 


sult. Plants evidently have the power of dis- 
criminating and selecting the appropriate food 
from the soil and the atmosphere. ‘The scour- 
ing-rush, the reed-cane, as well as the straw of 


wheat, have a large per cent. of silica in their | as they could use. 
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fect on some soils than on others, and has a very 
marked effect in some places. On others, bone- 
dust and phosphatic manures are preferred as 
being more lasting and durable. A combination 
of the two is, by many, believed to be prefera- 
ble to either, and is being largely used. 

Some chemists have asserted that soil-analyses, 
as they have generally been conducted, are 
valueless. They say that some of the elements 
of fertility are necessarily in small proportions, 
and though in quantity sufficient to perfect crops 
for many years, are nevertheless, from their na- 
ture, difficult to be determined by the chemist. 
They do not pretend that these cannot be de- 
termined, but that much more care and larger 
quantities must be operated on than is usual, to 
be of any benefit. And yet instances have oc- 
curred where specimens of soil have been 
analyzed, and a prescribed manure recommend- 
ed by the chemist, which, on application, has 
produced a good crop of grain, when, without 
it, the yield would have been trifling. Facts 
like this go far to satisfy many that chemistry 
may be depended on. The zeal and earnestness 
now manifested in this department give prom- 
ise of good results. 

In agriculture, as well as in other things, 
various theories have been presented to account 
for ascertained facts. [tis well known that, by 
continually cropping land with one variety of 
grain, the amount of produce will diminish ; 
while, by changing the crop to some other 
variety for a regular course, no diminution will 
be experienced when the first comes round again. 
Why should a soil produce good crops, of differ- 
ent varieties, while it would not produce equally 
good crops of one variety? Manure would no 
doubt supply any deficiency of crop; but the 
difficulty is, farmers cannot get as much manure 
We have reason to suppose, 


composition, while other plants growing on the|that a good soil contains matter sufficient for 


same soil, at the same time, will exhibit scarce- 
ly a trace of this mineral. The ashes of worm- 
wood, on burning, will yield about 24 per cent. 
of potash, while the ashes of pine-wood will 
yield but little of that substance. Again, one 
plant will yield sugar in its juice, while another, 
growing by its side, will yield acid. Look at 
the sugar-cane, and the orange and lemon trees, 
growing side by side, in the same svil, watered 
by the same rains, warmed by the same sun, and 
nourished by the same dews, and yet their pro 
duct so dissimilar. The chemistry, in the living 
organism, is doubtless very different from that 
of the laboratory. Man may dissect and analyze 
and tell the constituents of a plant, but, to re- 
construct one is beyond his province, the life- 
giving principle is out of his reach. 

The action of concentrated manures, as now 
sold in the markets, would seem to confirm both 
these views. Peruvian guano, which has a large 
per centage of ammonia, has a much greater ef- 


crops of any kind; and as one particular crop 
would use up a portion of material necessary for 
its perfection, it may leave sufficient for the per- 
fection of other crops besides, and they may fol- 
low with good results, and in like manner leave 
enough for other crops still to make out a rotation. 
The soil may be considered to have the power of 
renovation within itself, its particles are con- 
stantly decomposing, the carbonic acid gas in the 
atmosphere is carried down by the rains, and 
assists in releasing the potash and lime and 
the minerals in the soil. The ammonia in the 
atmosphere, too, is brought down, and adds to its 
fertility. ‘Thus, many soils may continue for 
many years tu bear moderate crops, apparently 
without diminution; while, if we want to in- 
crease the crop, we must take some ameliorating 
course. 

Some writers formerly supposed that the plant 
had, of necessity, to take up in the water as sap 
by the roots whatever was dissolved in it; and 
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as there must, of course, be some matter not 
suited to that plant, and that the plant, by a 
downward flow of sap, as they supposed, dis- 
charged that as excrementitious matter at the 


be food for plants of another variety. This 
theory does not seem to have a reasonable basis, 
and is now generally rejected. There is no 
evidence of a downward flow of sap at all; and 
if so, there can be no excrementitious matter. 
Plants evidently have a power of discrimination 
in their food. It would be more reasonable to 
suppose this to take place at the surface of the 
root than in the plant, and afterwards be reject- 
ed by the root; for the operations of nature are 
performed in the most direct method. This 
would leave the matter there to be taken up by 
another plant without the necessity of decom- 
position. 

(To be continued.) 
i 
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We must all acknowledge that the present time 
isa season calling for great watchfulness and 
thought, on the part of those who feel it their 
duty to advocate an adherence to the principles 
of peace. A firm conviction that we are doing 
what is right, in still maintaining these princi- 
ples, will preserve us from the fear of imaginary 


roots, and that this matter would decompose and 
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evils, and fortify us to meet with firmness what- | : Pe ; 
| creative Power, as manifested in the structure of 


ever trials may overtake us. It will also give 


; 





Diep, on the 18th of 4th month, at her residence on 
Yonge Street, Canada West, Lypta Pui.uips, wife of 
William J. Phillips, after a short illness, but in a pre- 
pared state for the final change. She was much be- 
loved by her family and numerous friends; her house 
had been a welcome home for travelling strangers: 
she was a member and elder of Yonge Street Monthly 
Meeting, aged 65 years. : 





,on the 15thof First month, Resecca McPuer. 
son, in the 73d year of her age, an Elder of Cincisnatj 
Monthly Meeting. She was an exemplary member of 
our religious Society, and a sympathizing friend of 
the widow and the fatherless. 


——, at the residence o* her son in-law Henry Uber, 
in Philadelphia, on the 14th of the 2d month, Jane 
HiuuMay, in the 72d year of her age, widow of the late 
James Hillman. 

She was a consistent member of Trenton Particular 
Meeting, of which she was a constant attendant when 
in health, and at times had a word of encouragement 
for those around her. For several years she had been 
afflicted with lingering consumption, which she bore 
with Christian fortitude, often expressing her entire 
readiness for the solemn change. Some of her last ex- 
pressions were, ‘Cease fond nature,cease thy strife, and 
let me languish into life.” In this sweet frame of mind 
she passed away, and we humbly trust and believe 
that the reward will be hers, promised to those who 
were faithful over a few things, “I will make them 
ruler over many things,” “ enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


tO 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
RAMBLES WITH THE YOUNG. 
ESSAY III. 

Whether we contemplate Nature with refer- 
ence to the immensity and grandeur displayed 
in the discoveries made known to us by astro- 
nomical science, or in the evidences of an all- 


the minute forms of microscopic life, we are 


strength to avoid the indulgence of revengeful | alike struck with astonishment and admiration, 


feelings, and to discourage in conversation ex- 
pressions which are contrary to the spirit of true 
Christianity. Whilst we discountenance such 
conversation, let us do what we can to encourage 
all the desponding, and to inspire those who are 
likely to give out, with that hope, faith and trust 
which are the armor of the Christian. We di- 
rect the attention of our readers to some extracts 
from Dymond’s Essay on War. 


—~<er- 


Obituary verse, as it has little interest beyond 
the immediate circle of relatives, we generally 
decline. 

thee 

MarrieD, on the 21st of 3d mo., 1861, with the ap- 
probation of Middletown Monthly Meeting, at the house 
of Joseph Rich, Witt1am G. Watson, to Mary Ricu, Jr., 
all of Middletown, Bucks County, Pa. 


——___ +~er 


Diep, on the 19th of 4th mo., 1861, Mary Grirrita, 
in the 86th year of her age, a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 


| 


and the farther investigation conducts us in our 
researches in either department, the more are 
our conceptions enlarged of the extent and in- 
finiteness of that Power by which the perpetuity 
of the whole system is maintained, and the har- 
mony that prevails preserved. 

Having in the foregoing essays taken a 
cursory view of some of the microscopic forms 
in the descending svale of vegetable life, L pro- 
pose at this time to notice a few, still more sim- 
ple in their structure ; and although apparently 
less worthy of attention from their individual 
minuteness, yet, in reality, equally interesting 
in a scientific point of view, inasmuch as they 
afford examples of the lowest type consisting of 
a single cell, which is regarded as the beginning 
place of vegetable organization. The term Pro- 
tophyte is applied to all those minute vegetable 
organisms, which are distinguished by their ex- 
treme simplicity of structure. Almost every one 
must have observed the green, slimy substance 
which often makes its appearance on damp walls, 
pavements, or other exposed moist situations. 

i This substance is known to microscopists under 
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the name of Palmoglaa macrococca. Examined {| under favorable circumstances, but a few hours 
by the microscope, it is found to consist of a are required for this simple growth and develop- 
multitude of simple cells—these cells multiply- | ment, the production of the red-snow plant is 
ing by a process of binary division, and becom- | often very rapid; hence, the accounts frequent- 
ing, each one, capable of an independent exist- | ly given of the sudden appearance of a red color 
ence. There is, however, a gelatinous envelope in the snow, over a wide space, which appear- 
surrounding the cells, by which new ones are ‘ance is ascribed, by common report, to the fall- 
frequently prevented making their escape; and_ ing of bloody rain or snow.” 
often we may observe an apparent fusion of such,| The division of Protophytes includes two very 
even after the separation has once taken place. | important orders, Desmidiacex and Diatomacez, 
This subdividing or duplicative process is of | which embrace a large class of exceedingly inter- 
singular interest. As the cell enlarges, by a esting microscopic forms of life, of which we may 
transverse constriction, a partition-wall is form- notice an example for each, as the type of its 
ed, and a complete division is finally effected, order. In almost every shallow pool where 
the two parts then becoming independent of! water is standing may be found a curious little 
each other. In this way the multiplication of; organism of a beautiful green color, scarcely 
the cells goes on with great rapidity, and in| visible to the unaided eye, even by transmitted 
situations favorable for their growth, in a short | light, belonging to the order Desm/diacee, and 
time, they spread over a large extent of surface. |to the genus -Closterium, of which there are 
In the development of cells in this humble | several species, all of them being of especial 
plant, the same principle of cell-formation is | microscopic interest. The name applied to the 
carried out, as in all our ordinary vegetation, | order has reference to the fact that the various 
with this difference, however, that in the latter | forms it embraces undergo a kind of division 
there is an aggregation of cells, essential to build | into halves, giving the appearance of a double 
up the complex structure, while the former, in | cell, although this is not a peculiarity common 
its isolated condition, constitutes a perfect vege-| to all. The species occurring in the greatest 
table body, and this principle is applicable to all | profusion is called Closterium /unula, and it may 
the motile forms of vegetable life. readily be distinguished by its lune-shaped form, 
Closely allied to the plant we have noticed, is ; obtuse at the ends, and its convex and concave 
another, called Protococcus pluvialis, often found | sides. If we examine it under a power, say 
in rain-water that has been standing for a few | from twoto three hundred diameters, we observe 
days exposed to the hot sun, and also, not un-!a circulatory movement of the little granules 
frequently, in the water of reservoirs from which ! along the edges of the cell, and near the ends 
many of our towns are supplied. This minute ' an apparent rotary motion, created probably by 
plant often makes its appearance quite suddenly, | virtue of the currents along the sides. It is 
and in such profusion, as to give the water a stated, on the authority of some microscopists, 
greenish color. A microscopic examination, un-| that this unicellular plant is furnished with 
der a high power, will reveal to us a simple cell | ciliary processes, and, if correct, their vibratile 
containing granules of endochromous matter, ' action may account for the animal-life movement 
and having an animal-like movement, which ap- | noticeable in this, as in the other species. 
pears to be due to the constant vibratile action} While searching for the Desmidez, we shall 
of minute processes, which, from their resem-| most likely meet with one or more members 
blance to the eye-lashes, are called ci/ia, and | of the other closely related order, Diutomucez, 
which seem to serve the purpose of ‘* microscopic | which present themselves under a great divers- 
oars” in causing their anomalous movements. | ity of forms, and from the spontaneous move- 
This motile condition has led some naturalists to} ment which belongs to many of the group, it is 
regard it as belonging to the animal kingdom, | difficult to divest one’s self of the idea that this 
but late investigations leave but little doubt of} peculiar motion is due to animality : as organ- 
its real vegetable character. ized beings, endowed with volition, they, how- 
{ may here remark, that the strange phenome- | ever, are regarded by Ehrenberg, notwithstanding 
non of “red snow,” frequently observed by | their vegetable character appears to be, by other 
navigators in the Arctic regions, is considered | microscopists, pretty well established. This order 
by some as a microscopic species of Protococeus, | embraces a great number of species found in all 
which is described as being a spherical cell) parts of the world. “The Diéiatomacez,” Car- 
filled with a deep red granulated substance, the | penter observes, “‘seem to have received their 
granules of which, as the cell comes to maturity | name from the readiness with which those forms 
and bursts, make their escape. ‘These,’ | that grow in coherent masses, (which were those 
Harvey observes, “rapidly inerease in size, un | with which naturalists first became acquainted,) 
til each acquires the dimensions of the parent, | may be cut or broken through ; hence, they have 
when the contained matter is again separated | been also designated by the vernacular term “brit- 
into new spheres; giving rise to new cells, to un-| tle worts.” Perhaps the species most abundantly 
dergo in their turn the same changes. And as, | distributed is the rectangular or often boat- 
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shaped and beautifully marked form, known as 
the Diatoma vulgaris, although hardly a stream 
or shallow pool of water can fail to reward the 
explorer in search of erganisms belonging to this 
interesting order. These objects are generally 
of a brown color, and although approaching the 
Desmidiacex in other characters, yet they con- 
stitute an essentially distinct group, in having a 
silicious covering or envelope, while in the 
former the sheath is organic, and consequently 
of a perishable nature. Carpenter remarks, 
“ The indestructible nature of the epidermis of 
Diatomacex has served to perpetuate their pres- 
ence in numerous localities, from which their 
living forms have since disappeared ; for the 
accumulation of sediment formed by their suc- 
cessive production and death, either on the bed 
of the ocean, or on the bottom of fresh-water 
lakes, gives rise to deposits which may attain 
considerable thickness, and which, by subsequent 
changes of level, may come to form part of the 
dry land.”” In such profusion do they abound 
in some localities, that, on the authority of Ehren- 
berg, their immense accumulation has been 


known to be the cause of “blocking up har- | 
bors and diminishing the depth of channels.” 
We are assured, also, on reliable authority, that | 
the city of Richmond, Va., rests on a Diatoma- 
ceous deposit 18 feet in thickness, and “extend- 
iug over an area whose limits are unknown.” 

It is only by an appeal to the microscope that 


we can become acquainted with these minute 
bodies, and the more our enquiries are directed 
to the study of their life-history or of their skeleton 
forms, by the aid of this instrument, the more | 
varied, the more strikingly beautiful, and the | 
more perfect do their forms appear. 


| is the state of the soil. 


| 
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was a female lodger in the house, who seeing 
such a change in her neighbors, thought her face 
and her own room were very dirty, and she 
speedily betook to the cleaning operation like. 
wise. And very soon the whole house was, as 
it were transformed, and made tidy and comfort. 
able, simply by the cleaning of one ragged 
school-boy. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE SOWING AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


Provided the soil is in a proper state, flower. 
seeds may be sown in the open border, in the 
months of April and May. The best criterion 
The seed should be 
sown as soon as the soil becomes dry and friable, 
after the spring frosts have disappeared. Care 


‘should be taken not to sow in a crowded border, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as light and air are indispensable. 


They may 


also be sown in prepared beds, to be transplant. 


edto the garden. The former is the more sim- 


| ple method, but not always satisfactory, as dur- 


iis not attractive. 
I conclude | 


ing the interval between the sowing of the seed 
‘and the period of blooming, the ground occupied 
The change s of climute, heavy 
rains and drying winds, with hot sun, renders 


this article with a remark of Harvey upon this | the surfuce of the soil unfit for the germination 


subject. He says, 


‘‘ Notwithstanding their | of small seeds. 


As to the depth to which seeds 


lowly position in the scale of being, they should be covered, the best general rule is to 
display an infinite variety of the most exquisite | cover fine and light seeds very lightly, just 
forms and finely sculptured surfaces; so that | enough to protect “them from the sun; and in 


their study affords as much scope for the powers | 

of observation as does that of the creation which | 

is patent to our ordinary senses.” H. J. 
West Chester, Pa., 4th mo. 25, 1861, 


0 ee 


FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 


A boy once went to a ragged school and had | 
his face washed; and when he went home his 
neighbors looked at him with astonishment. 
They said, “that looks like Tom Rogers, and 
yet it can’t be for he’s so clean.” Presently his 
mother looked at him, finding his face so clean, 
she fancied her face dirty, and forthwith washed 
it. The father soon came home and seeing his 
wife so clean, thought his face very dirty, and 
soon followed their example. Father, mother 
and son, all being clean, the mother began to 
think the room look dirty, and down she went 
on her knees, and scrubbed that clean. There 


| extremely dry weather, a sprinkling of damp 
moss is very useful. Several varieties are s0 
tender as to acquire special attention, such as 
the Calceolaria. 

For sowing in pots and seed pans, the follow 
ing directions will be found suitable :—The best 
soil is a mixture of equal parts of sand, leaf: 
mould and loam, which should be thoroughly 
mixed. Then fill up your pots or boxes to 
within one half-inch of the rim; press the soil 
| firmly and evenly in the pot, which can be done 
most conveniently with the bottom of an empty 
flower pot; water sparingly, enough to keep the 
soil moist, avoiding either extreme. As soon 
us the plants appear they will require your care 
ful attention, as the least over-watering may cause 
them to “ damp- off,” and suddenly destroy all 
your hopes. They should now have as much 
sun as possible, and when the weather is pleas 
ant, some air may be admitted. As ‘soon as 
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the plants are large enough to handle, pick them 
out of the seed pot—in other words, plant them 
into another pot, placing them about one inch 
apart. They must be shaded for a few days 
from the sun, until they are established. When 
large enough they can be planted separately 
into small pots, and kept thus until the proper 
season for planting out in the garden.—Dreer’s 
Garden Calendar. 
siansccsneliliiincia 


EARLY TOMATOES. 


A good large turnip is far better than any hot- 
bed for propagating early tomatoes. Cut off the 
top, aud scoop out a shell three-quarters of an 
inch thick. Fill the cavity with rich mould, 
plant a half dozen seeds, and place the turnip | 
in a box of loam. Keep in a warm room, by an 
east window, if possible, and sprinkle with tepid 
water every day until there is no longer any dan- 
ger from frost, then remove the turnip to the 
out-door bed, and thin out all but one plant. 
Should the turnip shell put out shoots, pinch 
them off, and the shell will soon rot, affording a 
fertilizer to the tomato plant, that will send it 
ahead wonderfully. A dozen turnips thus fo- 
matoized, will afford an abundant supply of very 
early tomatoes for an ordinary family. 

Mrs. 4. D. KENDALL. 


—>~<08>-— - 


PROPAGATING THE CURRANT. 


The best way is to cut off in early spring, be- 
fore the buds swell the growth of the last year, 
close to the old wood; make the cuttings one 
foot long ; remove all the eyes except some three 
or four at the top of the cutting, to prevent suck- 
ers; then place it compactly in good sandy soil 
to half its depth, or six inches, and by good care 
in one year it will be sufficiently established for 
transplanting. It should always be cultivated | 
in the form of small brush trees, and by a skil- 
fulhand can be easily made to assume a hand- 
some pyramidal or espalier form. All superflu- 
ous wood should be carefully pruned out every 
winter, and the plant invigorated with rich ma- 
nure in the spring. The current or gooseberry 
can hardly be over-fed. 

-_ —. -~+er—-_¢. 


HOUSES FOR THE POOR. 


The late Abbott Lawrence of Boston, Mass., 
left $50,000 to be appropriated to the erection 
of model lodging houses, so that the poor might 
have a convenient and comfortable home at a! 
moderate rent, and to show capitalists that they | 
can get fair interest for their money by building | 
such structures. His executors, after much de- 
liberation, have adopted the following plan: 
Each building will be nearly rectangular, 41 feet 
wide by 63 feet long, four stories high, with 
French roof, built of brick, with freestone dress- 
ings. The building will be so located on the 
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lot as to admit of driveways upon all sides, there- 
by giving an abundance of light and air to all 
the tenements. There will be four tenements 
upon each uf the five floors, arranged with four 
rooms for each tenement, with closets,—such as 
water-closet, store-closet, coal and wood-closet, 
and clothes-presses. Each tenement is entirely 
separated from the other tenements by brick par- 
tition walls. The entrance-hall or street-passage 
is in the center longitudinally, and runs quite 
through the building, with a rotunda in the 
center 16 feet in diameter, in which are placed, 
upon either side of the hall-passage, a cast iron 
stairs. The hall-passage, as well as the walls of 
the rotunda, are built of brick and the floors are 
built with brick throughout, rendering the en- 
trances, from bottom to top, nearly fire-proof. 
In the basement will be arranged a store-cellar 
for each tenement, anda public bath-room. All 
the rooms will be amply lighted and ventilated. 
ssianansliliiien 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
FOURTH MONTH, 
1860. 


1861. 

Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours,......cseeseeeeeeee 13 days. | 7 

Rain all or nearly all day,....) 5 “ | 2 

Snow, (including very slight 
SD victnitiesanenas ascidian 1 

Cloudy without storms,.....+.. : 

Clear in the ordinary accepta-| 
tion of the term, 


days. 
“ 





1860. 1861. 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&e. 

Mean temperature of the month! 
at Penna. Hospital.,......... 00 25 deg. | 00 deg. 

Highest do. during month do. (8: 6 350 %& 

Lowest do. do do do. | 34 50 & 

Rain during the month, 3.70 inch 

Deatas during the month 
counting four current weeks| 
for each year, 


782 | 1155 


Average of the mean temperatures of the| 

4th month, for the past seventy-two! 

YORI: vcccenasecnssemesinn cesenssoiosataassebenna 51 10 deg. 
Highest do. during that entire period,| 

SON "UO pneiesitnnne scaneaninnsadia 56 00 « 
Lowest do. do do. 1794, 1768, |44 00 


The above exhibit shows the temperature of 
the month under review to have exceeded that 
of last year in all its bearings, though not equal- 
ling the highest means of the last seventy-two 


years by three degrees. The early portion of 
the month embraced a good deal of cold, un- 
pleasant weather, but since the 18th it has been 
remarkably pleasant, strongly contrasting with 
such dottings down in our diary as: 

Fourth month 26, 1858.—Very cold ; heavy 
frost at Germantown ; ice one-eighth of an inch 
thick ; ground frozen, fruit blossoms injured, 
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27th and 28th.—Still very cold ; ponds in the 
vicinity of the city all covered with thin ice. 

24th.—Severe frost in Georgia; while, as a 
contrast on the other extreme, on the 30th the 
thermometer stood at 74 degrees at one o’clock, 
in the shade. 

Fourth month 24th, 1859.—The only clear 
day in this month, so far, with the exception of 
the Ist and 4th instants. 

21s*.—Very oppressive, with a sudden change 
in the afternoon, the mercury falling about twenty 
degrees in half an hour ! 

26th.—Very cold; ice near a quarter of an 
inch thick. 

30th.—There have been ice and frost on four 
mornings of this month. 

We have also for three years in succession 
missed our old fashioned ‘‘ April snow storm.” 
For instance, we find : 

Fourth month 6, 1857.—Thunder and light- 
ning, rain, hail and snow, the latter falling to 
the depth of from two to three inches; during 
the day the mercury fell thirty degrees in one 
hour! The whole month of that year was cha- 
racterized by stormy, unpleasant weather, while 
at Hazleten the snow remaining on the ground 
on the 10th was reported to be furty two inches 
deep. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. Ist, 1861. 

ns naga eg ae 
WHAT NEWS? 
The news is flying far and wide. 
Qur Stars and Stripes have been defied, 
And Sumter’s flag that waved at morn, 
Now lies in dust all trailed and torn; 
And can it be that freedom’s cause 
Is trampled under foot? 
That this fair land of equal laws, 
Should bear such bitter fruit ? 
Treason is rampant, men in power 
Would sell their souls for one brief hour, 
And patriot hearts that look afar, 
Can scvrcely see one guiding star. 
“* Arm, arm, brave men!” the soldiers cry, 
‘* The banner to the breeze! 
No time for tender sympathy, 
The sword for times like these !” 
“Bring not such news,” the sick man said, 
It only tires my weary head ; 
I know of braver victories won, 
I know of battles not yet done.’’ 
How little seems that puny rage, 
Which shakes itself with blood, 
Which giants of the olden time 
Commenced before the flood. 
How vain the courage man can feel, 
He owes it to his nerves of steel, 
Of which the Lion, Tiger, Bear, 
And every beast may claim a share. 
But let me hear of those who walk 
Beneath the heavy cross ; 
Who falter not, nor sell their faith 
For any gain or loss. 
I trust in such. Their Master knows 
Their sorrow, pain, and tears, and woes, 
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Their perils oft, in bonds, in fear, 
The earth around all dark and drear, 
When foes are cruel, friends are false, 
The garrison untrue ; 
“ When earth is iron, Heaven is brass,” 
And gleams of light are few. 


Bring me the news of such as these, 
Who falter not, nor ask for ease— 
Whose only motto still shall be, 
“ God and the Right,” for mine and me. 
The glorious victories such men win, 
Are worth a world’s renown, 
And every soldier fighting sin 
Receives a Heavenly crown, 
Which he shall wear fur aye, for aye, 
When all of earth has passed away. 
4th mo. 19th, 1860. 


—— 6 ______ 


EVENING SONG.FOR THE WEARY. 
BY FELICIA HEMANS. 
Father of heaven and earth! 
I bless Thee for the night, 
The soft, still night ! 
The holy pause of care and mirth, 
Of sound and light! 
Now far in glade and dell, 
Flower-cup, and bud, and bell 
Have shut around the sleeping wood-lark’s nest ; 
The bee’s long murmuring toils are done, 
And I, the o’er-wearied one, 

O’er-wearied and o’er-wrought, 

Bless thee, O God; O Father of the oppressed, 

With my last waking thought, 

In the still night! 

Yes, ere I sink to rest, 

By the fire’s dying light, 

Thou Lord of Earth and Heaven, 

I bless Thee, who hast given 

Unto life’s fainting travellers the night,— 

The soft, still, holy night! 

schcesnncestialllhasiiniabi 

From the Ladies’ Companion. 

AN ARTIST'S SKETCHES IN THE SAHARA. 
(Concluded from page 127.) 

The day after, we encamped about noon, at Ain- 
Ousera, the saddest Livonuc we met with in our 
whole route, on the borders of a muddy black pool, 
edged with green rushes and a limitless plain all 
round. A large flight of vultures and ravens 
occupied the spring, ranged in two lines, their 
backs curved and so immovable, that it required 
some shots to dispersé the yellow and black pil- 
grims. The first sight of a desert country 
strikes you with a singular feeling of depression; 
the plain of thirty leagues is alternately cut up 
into marshes, or sands, or covered with tufts of 
alfa, wormwood, sea purslain, and more rarely 
with thorny shrubs and pistachio trees. The 
latter is a providential tree in these shadowless 
regions, where its branches form a real of parasol 
of sixty feet diameter; it bears bunches of red 
berries, slightly acid and pleasant to the thirsty 
palate. When our convoy passes one of these 
trees, the camel-drivers, who are mounted, teat 
off handfuls of the fruit, and throw them down 
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to their companions on foot; whilst the camels, 
with outstretched necks, lay in a good meal of 
fruit and leaves. 

The a/fa is a most useful plant: it serves for 
food for horses, and the people of Sahara weave 
it into mats, hats, bowls, and jars for milk. But 
for the traveller, it is the most wearisome of all 
vegetation, and, unfortunately, when it begins 
it covers leagues. Imagine the same tuft spring- 
ing up like a little rush, agitating and waving 
with the slightest breeze, over which you go 
stumbling along, the eye wearied with the mo- 
notonous green without a single variation to rest 
on; the road itself being marked with large 
blocks of stone. It serves as a retreat for all 
kinds of game, hares, rabbits, and gangas ; but 
there is never any water ; the soil is gray, sandy, 
and a rebel to all vegetation. 

For myself, I much prefer the stony tracts, 
dry, hard, and mingled with saltpetre, where an 
army of little animals rush about, friends to the 
sun and to long siestas on the warm sand. The 
gray lizards are innumerable, and their agility 
seems increased by living under such a sun. 
Sometimes a viper lies stretched out, like a dry 
twig, or rolled under a tuft of wormwood, rouses 
up at your approach, and glides into his hole. 
Rats as large asa rabbit, and agile as lizards, show 
themselves and disappear at every opening, as 
if they gave themselves no time to choose their 
asylum, or as if they were at home everywhere. 
In the midst of this mute, ugly and venomous 
population, sing and fly the larks of our own 
land; the red throat, another autumn songster, 
replies from the top of the leafless almond tree. 
The melodies of the one resemble a little song 
mixed with tears; the other, consisting of but 
one note, is deep and passionate. 

At daybreak we have in sight the little dowar 
and immense flocks belonging to the tribe of 
Quled-d’ Hya, the first we have met since our 
entrance into the Sahara. The Caid received us; 
but we only took time to unbridle our horses, 
rest under the shade, and eat a few dates, with 
camel’s milk, the water here being scarce and 
extremely bad. The douar did not consist of 
more than fifteen or twenty tents, which repre- 
sent one of the smallest of these nomade hamlets ; 
they were red, striped with black, picturesquely 
supported by a multitude of poles, and retained 
in the ground by picquets. All around, and 
heaped pell-mell, were kitchen and household 
utensils; war accoutrements, belonging to the 
master of the tent; mill-stones to grind corn, 
heavy mortars to beat pepper in, wooden dishes 
for the preparation of couscousson, sieves through 
which it is passed, perforated jars for cooking 
it, bowls of plaited alfa, travelling bass tent 
carpets, wheels to spin wool, and iron teeth to 
card it. Amid all this disorderly array of dirty, 
blackened articles, one or two square coffers, 
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nails and locks, contain the most valuable part 
of the owner’s property and the jewels of his 
wife. Beyond the tents the ground is covered 
with carcasses and offal, spots blackened by the 
fires hollowed in the ground, and surrounded by 
three hearth-stones, masses of dried branches, 
and black, long-haired skins suspended between 
three poles, gypsy-fashion. In the immense 
plain the camels browse during the day without 
keepers, re-assembling at night at the sound of 
a trumpet, to sleep near the douar. 





Such is the home where the Saharien nomade 
passes half his life—the man who does nothing 
(for to work isa disgrace). The wife looks after 
every thing; whilst the vigilant dog stands 
sentinel—patient, sober and suspicious as his 
master. The other half of his life is passed in 
travelling. At another time I will describe the 
tribe on its march—a wonderful spectacle, which 
renews under our eyes, in modern times, the 
wanderings of the children of Israel. 


I suppress our bivouac by the Rock of Salt, 
and hasten on to the plateaux of D’jelfa, which 
we reached at nightfall. The house of the 
Kalifat is a large square mass of wall lost in the 
desert, fifty leagues from Boghar, and yet we 
supped in a large, clean room—a table crowded 
with guests, cheerfully lighted with wax-lights, 
served in the French style; clean white table- 
linen, covered with silver and glass, and four 
caraffes filled with milk and lemonade. The 
Kalifat Si-Cheriff is a tall, stout person, almost 
without beard, a placid face and sparkling eyes, 
carelessly dressed in a white haik, and wearing 
a veil like the Marabouts. He is the head of 
an immense, rich, commercial tribe, extending 
far to the south, and is known as one of the 
bravest and most opulent of the princes. His 
birth, high political position, and the illustrious 
antecedents of his military life, give him im- 
mense weight among his people. Independent- 
ly of this official residence, he has a real home 
in the pastures near the Rock of Salt, where are 
his six thousand camels and innumerable sheep. 
He divides his time between his woollen tent 
and his stone house, bringing to the latter no- 
thing but his horses, military attendants, and 
his wife. 

I say his wife, because they speak of a Madame 
Si-Cheriff, whose history somewhat resembles a 
romance. She is a Spaniard. A man who has 
since disappeared, and whose sudden death was 
never satisfactorily explained, brought her and 
a younger sister to the Deira of Abd-el Kader 
when in the height of his power. They were 
both very pretty. The elder was given as a 
wife to Si-Cheriff; the younger to his cousin. 
Both have followed, under the French alliance. 
the fortunes of their husbands, and never thought 
of protesting against the marriages imposed on 


painted in bright colors and studded with brass | them—adopting not only the costume, but also 
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the Arabic tongue, to the extent even of for- 
getting their own. 

I saw their child this morning (a pretty little 
boy of four years old;) he was in his class in a 
school founded by Si-Cheriff, and dressed like 
his poorest companions, with bare little feet and 
a frock of dirty, shabby, white stuff. One of 
my travelling companions, who has often had an 
opportunity of making his acquaintance, had 
brought a present for him from Algiers of a 
French silk, a wooden sword, and a fine woollen 
shirt. As for his aunt, Madame Si-Cheriff’s sis- 
ter, she is never to be seen at D’jelfa, preferring 
life in a tent, and abandoning to no one the care 
of her wandering household and the manage- 
ment of her flocks. 

Although this Jord; is an eyesore in the 
midst of the desert, with its new frontage, its 
roof of yellow tiles, and unfortunate resemblance 
to barracks, yet it awakens remembrances of life 
in feudal times. The gates, lined with iron, are 
open during the day; the stables are filled with 
a great number of horses, neighing and pawing 
each time that a fresh cavalier presents himself 
at the entrance of the court. The new-comer 
spurs straight to the threshold, stops suddenly, 
and throws himself off there. Under the shadow 
of the gallery, crossed-legged on a bench, with 
a chaplet in his hand, sits the Kalifat, who per- 
mits his numerous clients to embrace him, and 
gives them audience. They throw themselves 
on his neck, as if they intended to stifle him, 
and kiss his great white head, generally stand- 
ing as they speak, although some familiars are 
seated near him, and often a man in rags, the 


lowest of the tribes, joins in the conversation of 


the prince as freely as if he were his favorite. 
The respect for rank, which is enormous among 
the Arabs, does not exclude a singular familiar- 
ity between masters and servants. The audience 
ended, the cavalier 
walks away to his horse, which, panting, fuam- 
ing, and with the drops of blood on its sides, 
waits as if nailed to the spot. Gentle and 
courteous animal! as soon as its rider lays his 
hand on its neck, its eye kindles, and once in 
the saddle there is no need for the spur; it 
shakes its head, the brass or silver on its ac- 
coutrements rings, its noble neck arches proudly, 
and it starts with an attitude like the equestrian 
statues of the victorious Caesars. 

But the bordj is not always silent or filled 
with peaceable visitors; like the old castles, it 
has its moments of alarm; and festival days. 
Sometimes it is the young Bel-Kassem, who goes 
out hunting, accompanied by his greyhounds, his 
falconers in gay dresses, strange-looking pages, 
and himself carrying a hooded falcon on his 
leather gauntlet. If, on the contrary, an enemy 
is signalled, or a turbulent tribe requires punish- 
ment, Si-Cheriff comes out in person with his 
warlike re'inue. Two or three hundred warriors 
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clashing his long spurs | 





are grouped confusedly round a tricolored stand- 
ard—red, green and yellow; gun in hand, up- 


right in the saddle, waiting for the Kalifat. He 


appears booted and spurred, but without arms 


in his hands; only round his waist is a heavy 


belt full of cartridges and long pistols with bril. 


liant studs. Two negro servants are beside 
him: one carries a sabre in a cased scabbard, 


and a rifle inlaid with mother-of-pearl; the 


other, his straw hat with silk streamers. He 
seats himself heavily on his white horse, throws 
back his burnous with a graceful gesture, in or- 
der to free his right hand to command or to aet 
in case of need, and giving the signal, heads 
the troops with his standard, and starts off at a 
gallop. This the most advanced side of Arab 
civilization, and certainly the most brilliant. 

We bid adieu to Si-Cheriff at early dawn on 
the first of June, not without feelings of regret 
at parting. About eleven o’clock the heat sud- 
denly became excessive, the cloudless sky was 
covered with white streaks like immense spiders’ 
webs. The wind rose and veered to the south, 
and its violence soon proclaimed it the Sirocco. 
At first the gusts were but passing; sometimes 
hot, sometimes cold. Then they became more 
frequent and hotter; the sky was of a red color, 
through which not an atom of blue was visible; 
the horizon was of a leaden hue. At length 
the wind became continuous, and like the ex- 
halation from a furnace—rising even from the 
soil itself, which positively burnt my horse’s 
feet. As for myself, had it not been for the 
fatigue of sitting in my saddle, I should have 
felt my hot envelope really delightful, and, set- 
ting aside a traveller’s curiosity, | was not sorry 
to breathe this storm of sand and fire coming 
from the desert. We encamped near the little 
village of Hamra, at a moment when the storm 
was fiercer than ever; it nearly overthrew my 
tent. Bakir and his companions were soon 
buried under theirs, and did not trouble them- 
selves to raise it again. It was almost night, 
though only six o’clock ; our horses stood im- 
movable, hanging their heads; the camels would 
not eat, but lay dowg close together, with their 
necks stretched on the sand. Soon after, the 
darkness was total; not a star visible. A 
number of jackals came howling past; but, 
though nobody was asleep, there was no move- 
ment, and the fires and lights were all extin- 
guished. 

The same wind continued for three days. 
Men and beasts were all but exhausted, and 
thankfully looked forward to the shelter El- 
Aghouat would offer. It seems strange that 
after a few leagues we shall meet with a large 
town lost like an island in the desert—a centre 
without suburbs. Almost all Arab towns, espe- 
cially in the south, are preceded by cemeteries 
—large open spaces, covered with a multitude 
of little stones, arrenged in order, and through 
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which the people pass as on a highway. Pass-| sitting idly under the shade of a wall, and the 
ing through this you see before you a square} family is re-united under the lovely sky of night, 
black hole, ina heavy iron gate, which is the] almost as light as most days in Europe. 
entrance to one of the streets, and a sentinel of 
the Turkish battalion, in a blue vest and white 
turban, crouches in the shade. Beyond stretches 
a narrow corridor between gray walls without 
windows, and pierced here and there with square 
holes, as doors, whitened with chalk; a white 
pavement sparkling like steel, with an imper- 
ceptible trace of shadow down one side; not a 
creature to be seen, and a silence as insupportable 
as the heat. 

“Such is E] Aghouat at noonday,”’ said M. N., 
an officer who had ridden out to meet me. 

A little further we passed before the shops and 
cafés; shades were stretched across the street, 













~~) 


If you think it right to differ from the times, 
and to make a stand for any valuable point in 
morals, do it, however rustic, however antiquated, 
however pedantic it may appear: do it, not for 
insolence, but seriously, as one who wears a soul 
of his own in his bosom, and does not wait till 
it is breathed into him by the breath of fashion. 
— Sydney Smith. 








It isa great blunder in the pursuit of happi- 
ness not to know when we have got it; that is, 
not to be content with a reasonable measure of it. 
















and a party of smokers squatted on benches were ees A: eV pigaaane 
assembled, composing all the animation of the ITEMS. 


town, and consisting of spahis, horsemen of 
Mahkzen, and Arabs dressed in white. M.N. 
led me straight to the commander’s house, 
situated in an irregular square, through which a 
stream runs, and a gigantic palm-tree, straight as 
a mast, rises; in the centre a herd of yellow 
camels were quietly sleeping. The sun was fear- 
fully hot, the leather of my bridle burnt my 
hands, and the perfect silence showed that the 
garrison were taking their siesta. My resting- 
place for the next month was pointed out to me 
asthe best lodgings in K]-Aghouat, and, con- 
sidering the many strange homes I have had, I 
was not surprised at the dirt and indigence of 
these, where a number of Arab sweepers were 
busy throwing an extraordinary mass of manure, 
dry straw and dust, from the terrace into the | M-Giovanni Campani, professor of chemistry at Sienna, 
court, and from thence into the street. in which he describes two falls of red rain, which oc- 

Thanks to the kindness of lieutenant N., I curred in that place on the 28th of December last. 


: : ? He states that the red rain was c: nfined to a partic- 
soon began to make acquaintances, and with him | ular quarter of the town, near the Meteorological Ob- 


paid a visit to some Arab houses, which are gen-| servatory, and that it was not general. A shower of 
erally occupied by three or four families. You| red rain is recorded to have fallen in 1819 at Blan- 
enter by a dark, narrow passage, into a court, as Kenburg, w hen the rain, upon analy sis, was found to 
thie on 0 otalde. cad cake Ghee sour Con 6 ts contain cobalt. But none of this substance, has been 
y as a stable, and only when your eye IS ac-| discovered with rain which fell lately at Sienna. 

ae — om, - jpn —e ergs IMMIGRANT3.—The total number of immigrants co 

by the click of machinery, do you distinguish in|, “MMIORASTS one ee ee ee 
ach fr } filled witl hite threads. | 8% to the United States for the past seventeen years 

oom a loom filled with white threads, | 45 been 4,386,441. 
through which brown fingers are throwing the 


8 » y . oik ¢ : . 

shuttle. Woollen haiks, cheap burnous, and along the whole coxsts of Great Britain, and constant 

counterpanes, are all woven at home. : Then | communication is kept up between them, so that the 

little girls, paler than their mothers, spin the] state of the weather and the course of the wind along 

thread on a distaff ornamented with a plume of | the coast at any hour is known in every English port. 

ostrich feathers. The babies are laid in the} Lieutenant Maury recommends such a system to the 

; ad E »w Secretary of the Navy. 

corner, with nothing on but a rag over the face | "* y J 

to preserve them from the flies. But everybody The earliest submarine cables laid between France 

works. and in the greatest silence: each house- and England contained several conducting wires, cov- 
ee eo a a P >. | ered with a thick serving of hemp, and over all this, 

hold spreads its dinner in one corner of the 


: ; ons = aa - thick iron wires as aprotective sheath. These cables 
court, in the midst of millions of flies, in an at-| have all been singularly fortunate. Light cables, laid 


mosphere of heat, and exhalations from the mass | in shallow seas, have all been unsuccessful. 
of dirt which it is impossible to describe. In Telegraph lines gee been carried from Russia in 
: : : Europe i sia, ¢ y 2 Ww progressi ri 
the evening the stoves are lighted, the skins are | Eurepe in Asia, and they ere now progressing with 
; ° ~ < « extraordinary rapidity. Siberia will soon be travers- 
filled water or milk; the meal is prepared, and 


ed with them, and it is currently reported that the 
the husband returns, not from work, but from empercr intends to carry them by a submarine cable 


Selected from the Scientific American. 













The term magnetism is derived from Magnesia, the 


name of a city in Asia, near which lodestone was first 
found. 


There are 1,000 lives and $7,500,000 worth of pro- 


perty lost by shipwrecks annually on the coasts of 
Great Britain, 








New Postat Laws.—The new postal laws passed by 
Congress provide that seeds and cuttings of plants 
may be sent by mail at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
Over 1,500 miles two cents per ounce. Each package 
must not exceed 8 ounces in weight. Postage to be 
prepaid. Cards, prints, engravings, books, and paper 
may also be mailed at the above rates, packag s not 
to exceed 4 pounds. Trees, with roots attached, and 
saw logs not allowed. 




















Rep Rain.—A paper has lately been published by 




















TELEGRAPH.—Telegraph stations are mainiained 
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to his North American possessions. It is possible ETTERS OF ELIAS HICKS, just published. Price 
that our latest news from London may yet be obtain- | J 4 one dollar, sent by mail for one dollar and gig 
ed by the way of Oregon. 3 cts. postage stamps, T. E. CHAPMAN, 


Nectar oF Firowers.—The American Bee Journal 5th mo. 4—3t He. see St. 
states that the nectar of flowers, as gathered by bees, ee iladelphia, 
is a watery solution of cane sugar. In the process of arate — 


this transformation, the cane sygar is decomposed | LEASANT COUNTRY BOARDING.—Four Ladies 
into three different kinds, which -constitute honey. | can be accommodated with boarding in a private 
The heat which the bees maintain in the hive canses | family, during the summer, at Fallsington, Bucks Co 
this change; weak acids, is well as heat and mois-! pa, ae miles from Bristol. Apply at Me 659 N. 12th 
ture, can effect a similar conversation of cane sugar. street, Philadelphia. , 


4th mo. 27—3t. 





CHANGES IN THE Wortp’s Higuways.—A very inter- 
resting lecture by Dr. Solger, before the American 
Geographical and Statistical Society, in which he 
pointed out the causes which led to thesise and fall 
of certain cities in various ages, as great marts of com- 
merce. In reference to these, he said :— 





oo VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
Amy Drory, Principal. 
This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 


as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. Drawing 
and Painting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay. 


able in advance, the remainder at the middle of the 
term. 


Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 
Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, Jobn D, 
Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4th mo, 13, 1861. 


the beginning of the Pacific civilization. The val- 
ley of the Mississippi being between two great com- 
mercial links, thatof the Atlantic and Pacific, is des- 
tined to become the great commercial center of the 
world.” 

He also expressed the belief that the seats of the 
ancient civilization of Asiaand Western Europe would 
be reclaimed, and the commerce of Jaffa, Beyrout, 
Smyrna, as well as that of the north ccast of Africa 
where old Carthage flourished, would be revived and 
increased a hundred-fold. The commerce of the Medi- 
terranean had declined by the diversion of trade with 
India, from thence around the Cape—a canal across 
Suez or communication: by rail would revive it. 


Piste, F HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur AND Meat —The Flour market is firm, with 
light sales to retailers and bakers, at $5 62 a 5 75 for 
mixed and choice brands, and $6 00 for extra; $6 25 
a6 75 for extra fawily, and $7 00a 7 50 for fancy 
lots. Very little doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. 
The former is selling at 3 50. The latter is dull at 
$2.75 for Pennsylvania. 


STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 
CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 


“ We are now approaching another great change— | 0? the Sth of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks, 


Gratn.—The demand for Wheat is steady but firm. 
Sales of Penna, red at $1 33 a 1 34, afloat. Whiteis 
scarce and ranges from $1 40 to 150. Rye is sell- 
ing at 68 cents. Corn—Sales of dry new yellow at 65c. 
afloat, and 63 in store. Oats are steady at 33 cents 
for Pennsylvania and 33 cts. for Delaware. Nothing’ 
doing in Barley or Barley Malt. 

CLovERSEED is now out of season. Sales of fair and 
prime at $450 a4 75 per 64 lbs. Timothy ranges 
from $2 50a 2 62. Flaxseed is steady at $1 40 a1 50. 


\ OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
IVE GIRLS.—The Spring Session will commence 
4th mo. 3d, and continue 3 mos, The Autumn Ses 
sion, 10th mo. Ist, and continue as per Circular. 
For Circulars apply to 


MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietress, 
Moorestown P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 


or LIPPINCOTT & PARRY, 
S. W. cor. Second and Market, Philade)phia. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861.—4t. 


NPECIAL NOTICE.—On account of the : TOTICE TO FRIENDS.—Is. cons« i of the 
\.) state of the country, and depression in trade, I \ aed alle q 


a é ; “ot “| LN frequent and continual calls on us, by Friends, to 
am determined to close out my stock of Dress Goons, supply them with Plain Hats, there being now 0 
below the cost of importation. Frienps will do well 


lie se egicagor ves nga eo : liane Friend in the trade that we know of—we have com 
to examine it, as they will ind many goods much be- | cinded to resume this branch of the business. 
low their real value. Special attention is called to the - ; 
cena Site We propose keeping a stock on hand, and to have 

5 them made to order for those who may prefer it. 

Having had considerable experience in this par 
ticular, we respectfully solicit the custem of Friends, 
and will spare no pains to suit and please them. 


Our Store is in Third Street, below Arch, No. 4! 
East side. 


200 SHetLanpD SxHaw ts from $1 to $5, cost double. 


10 Preces oF Oxive Brown Monairs at 65c. cost 75 to 
import. Theseare splendid goods, the usual retail price 
being 87}. 

20 Pieces of small plaid mozeambiques at 183, usual 
price 374; besides all kinds of Plain Goods adapted for 
Friends. 

My stock is large and well assorted, and special 
pains have been taken to keep every thing in Friends’ 
line. 


ee..Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street 
North side, up stairs. 


SMEDLEY BROS. 
3 mo. 23—3 mos. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 702 Arch Street, Phila. 
5th mo. 6th 1861.—6t. 


Merrihew & Thompeon, Frs., Lodge st. 
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